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A Crow Monument to Shame. — A short distance off both sides of 
the main road from East Pryor to the sub-agency of the Crow reservation 
at Pryor, Montana, are three monuments, each composed of boulders of 
various sizes and arranged in outHne on the ground in the form of a 
human being, as shown in figure 9. The largest of these monuments is 

near the right side of the road ; 
it has the appearance of being 
much the oldest in construction, 
as the boulders are partly em- 
bedded in the earth. To the 
left of the road, a short distance 
from the largest monument, are 
the two others, each about the 
size of a human figure and ap- 
parently of recent construction. 
Near each of the monuments is 
a heap of boulders. It was 
learned that there are similar 
monuments on the Crow re- 
servation and that each was 
constructed by men, assisted by 
their male friends, to commemorate the infidelity of their respective 
wives and to perpetuate the shame of the latter. The custom is an 
ancient one, but none of the Crows seem to know when or how it 
originated. 

When a Crow has positive proof that his wife has been untrue, he 
usually invites several of his friends to meet him at a designated place, 
and at an appointed time of the day or night, for the purpose of admin- 
istering punishment to his wife by each having forcible intimacy with her. 
To prevent interference on the part of the woman's relations or friends, 
the invitees are pledged to secrecy, and should any attempt be made on 
the part of the woman's adherents to rescue her, it is met with over- 
powering resistance by the husband and his followers. 

The guilty wife is usually induced under some pretext to accompany 
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Fig. 9. — Outline monument of the Crows. 
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her husband to the place where his friends are in waiting. When she 
sees them she naturally realizes what is about to happen and tries to 
escape, but she is seized, gagged, and forced to submit. When the hus- 
band thinks sufficient punishment has been meted out to the woman, she 
is allowed to go, but not back to her husband's tipi, for he henceforth 
disowns her. 

From one informant I learned that after the woman had gone, the 
men marked with three stones the spot on which the punishment took 
place, and that when others saw these stones and understood their mean- 
ing, they arranged others to complete the outline of a human figure. 
From another source it was ascertained that the three stones represented 
the number of men who had participated in the punishment of the 
woman, and that each stone in the adjacent heaps of boulders previously 
spoken of represented a spectator of the affair. The monuments are 
renewed and kept intact as long as resentment is cherished toward the 
woman by her husband and his friends, who promptly replace the stones 
should the wife's friends or relations disturb or throw them away. 

Occasionally, when the woman's relations or friends learn of the 
intention of her husband to inflict punishment, they appease his wounded 
honor by making him valuable gifts, should they be in a position to 
do so ; but, after receiving punishment of this nature, a woman remains 
disgraced until she remarries, when the affair is hushed and she is no 
longer publicly reminded of it. 

It is reported that death sometimes results from the ordeal to which 
an unfaithful Crow wife has been forced to submit, yet notwithstanding 
the gravity of the offense and the severity of its punishment, immorality 
prevails among both young and old of the tribe. g /-. OTj-fwo 

The Kato Pomo not Porno. — The Kato Porno, or Cahto Indians, 
live in Long and Cahto valleys in Mendocino county, California, on the 
south fork of Eel river. They were first mentioned by McKee (Senate 
Ex. Doc. 4, 32d Cong., Special Session, p. 148) in a rather indefinite 
manner as occupying "the second large valley upon the waters of Eel 
river." The language is mentioned as differing somewhat from that 
spoken on Russian river. Stephen Powers, who visited them in 1877, 
speaks of them as knowing several languages, but gives a vocabulary, pur- 
porting to have been collected from them, which is clearly Pomo. Since 
that time they have been classed with the Pomo. 

While working with the Wailaki at Round Valley, California, in 
October, 1901, I met several Indians from Cahto. I discovered that 
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they understood and spoke Wailaki. They informed me that their lan- 
guage differed but little from that language. Not long after, Mr S. A. 
Barrett, a student in the University of California, visited Cahto and col- 
lected a vocabulary which he at once recognized as not Pomo. After 
seeing this vocabulary I visited them in June, 1902, and satisfied myself 
that they are Athapascan, differing but little in language from the Wailaki. 

P. E. GODDARD. 

Dr Fewkes' West Indian Researches. — Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
has lately returned from the West Indies after a season of successful ex- 
ploration in the interest of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
National Museum, bringing many prehistoric objects and valuable data in 
the form of notes, drawings, and photographs. The collection gathered 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, numbering over a thousand speci- 
mens, is one of the largest that has been brought to the United States 
from the West Indies for many years. This addition to the famous 
Latimer collection, which experts regard as second to none, makes the 
present collection of Porto Rican prehistoric objects in the National Mu- 
seum unrivaled. 

Dr Fewkes added many specimens to his collection by purchase, but 
found others through excavation in caves and in prehistoric cemeteries. 
In Santo Domingo he purchased the Archbishop's collection, numbering 
about one hundred and ten specimens and containing many unique objects. 
Among these are about twenty pestle-shaped stones with handles finely 
wrought in grotesque animal and human forms. A new and significant type 
of mammiform image, represented by several specimens of rare workman- 
ship, occurs among the stone idols, and there are also several well-polished 
mortuary masks and faces. The stone amulets are remarkably fine, but 
the carved shell and bone images excel all in artistic workmanship. One 
of the latter is a polished rib of the manati or sea-cow, one end of which 
is fashioned to represent a kneeling figure, the limbs of which are excel- 
lently modeled. This object is probably one of the "sticks" used in 
prehistoric times to aid vomiting as a preliminary purification in Antillean 
ceremonies. 

Although the early Antillean people were expert potters and adept in 
relief decoration, none of our museums adequately illustrate West Indian 
ceramics. Several fine specimens of prehistoric Santo Dominican pottery, 
of various forms, occur in the newly-acquired collection, including a can- 
teen with decorated lateral extensions resembling mammae — a type 
hitherto unknown from the West Indies. Among the stone objects are 
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three fine hatchets (with blade and handle both of stone); a finely pol- 
ished ceremonial celt, ornamented in relief on one side with the face and 
arms of a human figure, and many other significant specimens. 

The part of the collection obtained in Porto Rico, numbering over 
eight hundred specimens, contains many examples of the typical prehis- 
toric objects from the island, some of which differ in significant ways fi-om 
those hitherto known. There are several good specimens of the proble- 
matical stone rings — now very rare — popularly called ' ' horse-collars, ' ' a 
number of mammiform stone idols of unusual form, varying in size from a 
marble to a foot in length, and decorated stone masks and stone faces, 
probably once attached to staves and used in mortuary dances. The 
peculiar petaloid stone celts vary in form, size, and material, and number 
several hundred. The Porto Rican collection is particularly rich in frag- 
ments of pottery, consisting of simple and decorated handles of bowls, 
clay images of animals which once formed the relief ornamentation of the 
same, incised sherds, and ornamented margins of vases, bowls, and platters. 

Although the Porto Rican, unlike the Dominican, part of the collec- 
tion contains no object of a wholly different type from those already 
known, the value of the component specimens is greatly enhanced by the 
light thrown on their meaning from information obtained by excavations 
carried on by Dr Fewkes in different parts of the island. With an in- 
sight into aboriginal customs thus obtained, combined with historical re- 
search, he will be able to interpret the meaning of well-known objects 
which has been considered problematical. 

In the mountain districts within ten miles of a Porto Rican town 
called Utuado, Dr Fewkes heard of over twenty artificial structures 
called by the natives juegos de bola, or ball courts. These structures, 
often known by the more expressive term " Indian corrals," appear to be 
the only prehistoric aboriginal attempts at buildings which survive. They 
consist of rectangular, level enclosures, slightly sunken below the sur- 
rounding plain, varying in size from a few hundred feet to as many yards. 
As the name "corral" would imply, they are surrounded by aligned 
stone slabs, one or more of which are cut into massive idols or decorated 
with rude pictographs. Excavations were made in one of these structures 
near Utuado in order to determine their character, and good evidence 
was found that one, at least, of their uses was the celebration of those 
mortuary dances, well known to students of early Spanish writings like 
those of Oviedo, as areitos. Just outside these enclosures Dr Fewkes dis- 
covered artificial mounds which excavations revealed to be prehistoric 
Porto Rican cemeteries, a discovery of prime importance, as localities 
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where the aborigines deposited their dead had never before been definitely 
determined. In one of these mortuary mounds he found many skeletons 
surrounded by mortuary offerings, and brought back to Washington two 
comparatively good skulls which are believed to be the only prehistoric 
Porto Rican crania in our museums. Similar osteological material, in- 
cluding several skulls, was likewise found in caves, but these latter places 
of burial appear to be more modem than the mounds near the dance 
enclosures. 

The floor of a typical cave, the walls of which bore " Carib " picto- 
graphs, was also explored for the purpose of obtaining information regard- 
ing prehistoric cave occupancy in Porto Rico. While it was developed 
that the individual cave examined, although prehistoric and occupied for 
a long time, was resorted to by people of the same culture as those who 
used the mortuary dance places, this occupancy was of no great antiquity. 
The culture of the earliest and the latest occupants of this cave was found 
to be practically identical. Trenches ten feet deep dug across the en- 
trance to the cave, where the debris caused by human presence was most 
extensive, showed no material difference in the character of the pottery 
and stone objects found near the original floor of the cave and those on 
the surface of the debris. Considerable attention was given to the study 
of Porto Rican pictography, which is abundant in caves and. on boulders 
along the larger rivers. 

Dr Fewkes' studies will be treated in special papers, and the general 
results, including an account of the more striking objects collected, will 
shortly be published in a preliminary account of the explorations. 

A Japanese Fire-walk. — The wife of a prominent American naval 
officer recently sojourning in Japan, writes to her family the following 
description of a Japanese fire-walk which was witnessed by her at Tokio 
in September last. Her interesting narrative of this most interesting 
rite reminds one of a similar ceremony witnessed by Mr S. P. Langley 
on the Island of Tahiti, in the summer of 1 901, an account of which 
appears in the Smithsonian Report for the year named. 

"When we left the T 's we went to a temple in the Kanda 

quarter of the city, where there was to be a fire-walking — a Shinto cere- 
mony which is not very ancient, nor originally Japanese, but brought 
here from India by Shinto priests. We were given seats on a porch or 
verandah of the temple that looked into a small court. In the midst of 
the court was a bed of charcoal some six yards long, about two yards wide, 
and some two feet deep or thick. On top of the coal were a quantity of 
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Straw bags in which coal is carried here ; the straw was as long and wide 
and much deeper than the charcoal. We waited some time while 
prayers and chantings went on in the temple and processions of priests in 
gorgeous robes passed through the corridor behind where we were sitting. 
Then some attendants went into the court, which was crowded -with spec- 
tators, roped off at a safe distance from the pile of coal, and swept all 
around the pyre until the earth looked as clean as a floor — not a Jap- 
anese floor, for nothing is so clean as that. 

"The attendants were in white cotton garments (with bare arms, legs, 
chests, and heads), and, baldric-wise, a yellow twisted cotton scarf, look- 
ing almost like a rope. They brought a number of bundles of papers, 
which we were told were prayers, and threw them upon the pyre, then 
lighted the straw which immediately flamed and roared and crackled and 
sparked until we were uncomfortably warm where we sat. By this time 
it was past six o'clock and nearly dark; the court was lighted by large 
paper lanterns, the great fire, and a full moon which shown into it. 

"Presently the straw burned down and the whole mass of coal was 
thoroughly ignited ; then the attendants came with long bamboos and 
beat the fire until no sparks flew, and fanned it with great white fans on 
long bamboos. Then they swept clean all the ground where ashes or 
bits of coal had fallen, and fanned the fire till it glowed all through the 
pile. Then a number of priests came without their splendid robes, 
dressed in loose trousers to the knee, and a short tunic, leaving arms and 
chests also bare. The whole costume was of white cotton. They walked 
around the fire, striking sparks with flint-and-steel, and carrjring trays 
full of salt. Afterward mats were spread at each end of the fire and the 
salt was poured out on them ; then followed more prayers and more fan- 
ning of the fire. An English woman sitting near me said, ' Ah, of 
course they will never go into that ; one could not expect it ! Ah, no ; 
they're timid; of course they're timid; naturally they are; any one 
would be. You will see that they will not. — Gracious ! ' (with a loud 
scream) ' he's going in ; he's gone ! ' And he certainly had. 

" Bare footed, having rubbed his feet a second in the salt, one priest 
walked calmly down the middle of the fire ; another followed, and an- 
other, and another, I do not know how many. One, G said, 

' strolled ' through the eighteen feet of red-hot coals with no apparent 
discomfort, though we were holding up fans to keep the heat from our 
faces and eyes. We watched them for some time, and then a number of 
the people, who were looking on, followed the priests, — one a woman 
with a baby on her back ; several little boys went leaping across, while 
two modest, refined looking little girls walked calmly through. 
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" The Shintoists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their 
prayers and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them. Fire they 
regard as the very spirit of evil ; so twice a year, I believe, they go 
through this fire-walking as a kind of ' outward and visible sign of in- 
ward spiritual grace. ' It was very wonderful and interesting, and having 
seen the whole thing from the beginning, we all came away entirely 
bewildered. ' ' 

Monosyllabic Languages. — The so-called "monosyllabic" and 
tonal languages of eastern Asia, of which Chinese is the most important 
representative, have been considered by many authorities to exemplify 
" degeneration " in speech, being the attritional or worn -down forms of 
a much more highly organized linguistic system. The more reasonable 
view that this family of languages constitutes rather one of the great 
primal groups of human speech has been reenforced of recent years. In 
a paper on the Lolos and other more or less primitive and semicivilized 
tribes of western China, read at the 1902 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, A. Henry, from a comparison of the language of the Lolos, Miao- 
tze, etc., and Chinese, expresses the opinion that the languages in ques- 
tion "form a distinct primal group and are not the result of linguistic 
degradation. ' ' These languages are extremely important from an evolu- 
tional point of view. A. F. C. 

Ostiaks. — According to K. F. Karjalainen {Anz. d. Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., 77, 1902) the Ostiaks of Tobolsk, Surgut, Beresov, and 
Narym numbered in 1890 some 18,000 souls. Far from disappearing, 
this primitive people has increased about six percent during the last fifty 
years. There are distinguished seven dialects of Ostial^ — Irtysh, Kon- 
dinsk, Berezov, Obdorsk, Surgut, Vach, and Upper Ob, the last being 
spoken by the fewest people, some 1500; the Obdorsk by the most, 
some 3500. 

Native Languages of Victoria. — All the languages of the native tribes 
of eastern Victoria, although differing widely in vocabulary, are the same 
in grammatical structure as the Thurrawal tongue described by me in an 
article to the Royal Society of New South Wales in 1901.' The nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, etc. , can be inflected for number 
and person, as illustrated in the article cited. There are a singular, a 
dual, and a plural number, with a double form of the first person of the 
latter two — one including, and the other excluding, the party spoken to. 

1 " The Tliurrawal, Gundungurra and Dharruk Languages," yc»r«. Roy. See. N. 
S. Wales, vol. XXX v, pp. 127-160. 
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These remarks apply equally to the languages of that portion of Vic- 
toria situated to the west of longitude 145°, with the addition of a trial 
number in all the parts of speech subject to inflection. The trial num- 
ber, as existing in the native languages of Victoria, is different in char- 
acter to that observed in some of the South Sea islands. For example, 
in Aneityum, in the New Hebrides, the terminations of the dual, trial, 
and plural are independent, and differ from each other in form, as fol- 
lows : We (dual inclusive), akaijan; we (trial inclusive), akataij ; we 
(plural inclusive) akaija} 

But among the Victorian tribes the trial number is formed by adding 
another termination to that of the plural. For example, in the Tyattyalla, 
Tyapwurru, and Wuddyawurra languages, the ending kullik is added to 
the termination of the suffix of the plural ; thus: we (plural inclusive), 
yurwengurrak ; we (trial inclnsive) , yurwengurrakkulk'k, and so on. In 
the Thaguwurru and kindred tongues, the term i>ataj> is substituted for 
kullik, but it is employed in precisely the same way. 

Indications of a trial number were noticed by the late Mr Francis 
Tuckfield' in the pronouns of the Woddowro (Wuddyawurra) tribe, but 
its general application to the other parts of speech has not hitherto been 
reported. 

For the purpose of illustrating the Victorian trial I will briefly intro- 
duce the conjugation of the present tense of the verb yungga, to throw, 
in the singular, dual, trial, and plural : 



e 1st Person, 
Singular-! 2d " 
(.3d " 



I throw, 
Thou throwest, 
He throws, 



Dual 



Trial 



Plural 



" 1st Person, I We (incl.) throw, 
I We (excl. ) throw, 
2d " You throw, 

.3d " They throw, 

^ _ f We (incl.) throw, 

1st Person, ■( ,,, ; , { , 

t. We (excl. ) throw; 

2d " You throw, 

3d " They throw, 

_ f We (incl. ) throw, 

1st Person, \ „, , , ' , 

I We (excl.) throw, 

2d " You throw, 

. 3d " They throw. 



Yunggan, 
Yunggar, 
Yungga. 

Yunggangul, 
Yunggangulla, 
Yunggawul, 
YunggabuUa. 

Yunggangukullik, 
YunggandakkuUik, 
YunggawatkuUik, 
Yiingganatykullik. 

Yunggangu, 
Yunggandak, 
Yunggawat, 
Yungganaty. 



'^Report Austr. Assoc. Adv. Science, toI. IV, p. 714. 
2 Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 842, 853. 
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The above table shows that the suffixes of the dual and the plural are 
distinct, but the term kullik is superadded to the termination of the plural 
to form the trial. 

The Tyattyalla numerals are : one, kaiup ; two, buleiy. The numerals 
of the Thaguwurru are : one, kopthun ; two, bulabil. 

R. H. Mathews. 

Australian Ethnology. — In a pamphlet of 37 pages published at 
Roebourne, Western Australia, 1901, Mr John G. Withnell describes 
" The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives of Northwestern 
Australia," — particularly those of the Pilbarra district. The object of 
the author, who has had more than twenty years' experience among the 
aborigines treated, is a laudable one, for "since the discovery of gold 
and the consequent influx of population, the natives cannot carry out 
their traditions as they used to do : most of the young men, being in 
the employment of the whites, prefer to imitate them, caring little or 
nothing for their elders' teachings. So it is merely a matter of time 
when they will become extinct. ' ' The topics treated are their belief, 
" tarlow " (cairns for the increase of animals), infancy, personal adorn- 
ment, marriage laws, the procuring of food, amusements (under which 
is included "rock carvings"), battle, and death. After a youth has 
been circumcized he is "not allowed to eat emu or turkey until he has 
been speared or the elders, considering him a man, invite him to eat 
with them. Young damsels are also prohibited from eating emu and 
turkey until they attain the age of twenty -one or become mothers." 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the author, price one 
shilling. 

Angrand Prize. — The Yrtnda Journal officid of April 5, according to 
V Anthropologic for March-April, announces that the prize for American 
history and archeology, founded at the Bibliotheque National at Paris 
by M. Leon Angrand, has been awarded for the second time by an inter- 
national jury. This quinquennial prize of 5000 francs has this year been 
granted Dr Ren6 Verneau, assistant in anthropology in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, for his work Les Anciens Patagons, published 
through the generosity of Prince Albert of Monaco. The volume is re- 
garded as an excellent exposition of the collections accumulated at the 
Museum of Natural History and at the Trocadero during recent years. 
Dr Carl Lumholtz was given honorable mention in recognition of his 
researches among the tribes of the Sierra Madre of Mexico, notably the 
Huicholes and the Tarahumares. 
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The Philippine Government, by act of November 11, 1902, author- 
ized the Exposition Board for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
establish in the city of Manila a permanent museum for the Philippines. 
The Exposition Board has also taken measures to organize a permanent 
Academy of Sciences. Information can be furnished by Gustavo Neider- 
lein, 384 Calle Gral. Solano, San Miguel, City of Manila. 

Copper Age. — In a pamphlet, L'dge de cuivre (Louvain, 19012, 35 
pages), reprinted from the Revue des Questions Scientifiques for July, 
1902, the Marquis de Nadaillac sums up the evidence in favor of the ex- 
istence of an "age " of copper anterior to that of bronze. The " cop- 
per age" is most clearly marked in the New World, and pages 19-35 
are taken up with American data. Among the opponents of the idea of 
a "copper age" are Evans, Lubbock, Boyd-Dawkins, Mortillet, et al. 
The author thinks that, in most parts of the globe and among most 
peoples, copper as a useful metal came before bronze. It may have 
been also the first metal so employed. Nadaillac notes that the view that 
gold was the first metal to be used by man, set forth for about the first 
time by Fournet in his L' influence du mineur sur le progris de la civilisa- 
tion, published in 1861, has been recently advocated by M. Reinach. 

A. F. C. 

Modem Neanderthaloid. — At the meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society on July 19, 1902, Herr Dr v. Hansemann exhibited pho- 
tographs and an X-ray picture of a Hungarian (23 years of age), whose 
skull " exhibits a certain likeness to the Neanderthal and Spy crania and 
to that of the Pithecanthropus" (Ver/i., p. 293). These resemblances 
lie in the marked development of the supraorbital ridges and the frontal 
sinuses, the flat of the head, and protuberance close behind bregma. A 
fuller account is promised later of these Neanderthaloidisms. 

A. F. C. 

Painted Rune-stones. — The theory that many of the Scandinavian 
rune-stones were originally painted receives confirmation from the dis- 
covery, in the summer of 1 900, beneath the floor of the church at Gadre 
(island of Gotland), of seven rune-stones, three of which still contained 
traces of red coloring matter. A. F. C. 

Aboriginal Copper. — Mr Clarence B. Moore, 1321 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has prepared a reply to Mr Joseph D. McGuire's 
closing remarks in the Copper symposium in the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist and will be glad to send it free to any one interested 
in the subject. 
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Prof. C. V. Hartman, whose work on the antiquities of Costa Rica 
was recently published by the Royal Geographical Society of Sweden, 
and who several months ago accepted service in the Carnegie Museum as 
a curator of archeology and ethnology, is at present in Costa Rica in the 
interest of the museum, says Science. The Carnegie Museum has obtained 
by purchase from Senor Don Pedro Maria Velasco the extensive collec- 
tion of Costa Rica antiquities at present on deposit in the Museum of 
Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr W. J. Holland, the 
director of the Carnegie Museum, announces that it is not his intention, 
however, to remove the collection from the temporary custodianship of 
the museum in Philadelphia until a later date. 

The SocitTE d'Anthropologie of Paris has recently lost by death 
two of its most distinguished members. Dr Victor Laborde, who died 
April 6th, aged 72 years, was editor of La Tribune Medicate ; in 1890 
he inaugurated a course in anthropologic biology in the School of Bi- 
ology, and in the following year was elected president of the Society 
d'Anthropologie. Elie Mass6nat, who died March i6th, aged 72 years, 
as a result of exposure while conducting excavations at Eyzies, had been 
an enthusiastic student of cave deposits since 1863, when he began ex- 
cavations in the grotto at Puy de Lacan, later exploring those of Pouzet 
at Terrasson (Dordogne), at Laugerie-Haute, Laugerie-Basse, and else- 
where. 

Mr Harlan I. Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
is at North Yakima, Washington, where he has begun an investigation 
of the archeology of that part of the valley of Columbia river east of the 
Dalles and south of the British Columbia boundary. This work is a con- 
tinuation of his general reconnoissance of the Northwest, and it is ex- 
pected that the present research will occupy four or five months. 

The Russian Geographical Society has awarded the large gold 
medals of its section of ethnography to Prof. V. A. Zhukovsky for his 
work on folklore in Persia, and to V. N. Perets for ethnological work. 

M. Salomon Reinach, the distinguished French archeologist, was 
made an officer of the L6gion d'Honneur on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of rficole de Rome. 

The Stockholm Society of Anthropology and Geography has 
awarded its Vega medal to Professor von Richthofen of Berlin. 

The death of Dr H. Schurtz, assistant in ethnography in the 
museum at Bremen, has been announced. 



